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GANDHI 


see page 2 


“ Radicals often acclaim Tolstoy or 
Gandhi in their political roles 
while rejecting their religious 
base. But this is not reasonable. 
Tolstoy and Gandhi were what 
they were, and achieved what they 
did achieve, because of their 
religious convictions—out of 
which arose their political stance 
and influence.” 


Airlift 
pilots 
set off 
for 
Biafra 


“No group can stop a war because 
people are dying. The African view 
of suffering is different from that of 
Europe ’’—that was Nigeria’s chief 
delegate to the preliminary peace 
talks at Niamey, Alison Ayida. 


And still they die. Is it 3,000 a day? 
Is it more? The figure is as arbitrary 
and irrelevant as a bodycount in 
Vietnam. Hope that any country 
would organise an airlift on the scale 
that could begin to cope has faded. 
As we go to press, with the suspen- 
sion of all Red Cross flights to what 
is left of Biafra, it looks as though 
the pitifully-sized semi-clandestine air- 
lift that has been going on has 
stopped. No food is reaching the be- 
leaguered territory whatever. The 
reasons given—the failure of the 
Biafran authorities to give landing 
clearance, or a new radio control fre- 
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quency—sound unconvincing. In the 
nightmare complexity of Biafran- 
Nigerian politics, it is impossible to 
guess what lies behind it—perhaps 
pressure on the Red Cross by the 
Federals, who are in a position to 
hamper what relief is going to the 
people in “ liberated ” Biafra. 


The sincerity of the British Govern- 
ment’s muted expressions of com- 
passion can perhaps be gauged by 
the fact that its proffered £250,000 
worth of aid compares with one of 
£400,000 from Sweden. And _ still 
Britain supplies arms. 


But who cares? On Sunday about 600 
people marched on Downing Street in 
a march organised by ‘‘ Save Biafra.” 
Fertaps 80 of them were white. In- 
evitably it was a Biafran Solidarity 
march—“ We are Biafrans, Fighting 
Harold Wilson, Ojukwu is our leader, 
We will conquer,” they sang, un- 
realistically, mistakenly, but with 
extraordinary gaiety and courage. 


For the first time in my experience 
the police had the crush barriers out 
at Downing Street. They needn’t have 
bothered. The Biafrans had the will 
to fight, and the courage. In spite of 
their numbers, they could have shown 
up the ‘“‘ Battles of Grosvenor Square ” 
for the tantrums they were. They 
didn’t—it was to be a non-violent 
march, and that was how it stayed. 


Where were the thousands who had 
turned out the previous Sunday? God 
knows. Biafra, of course, doesn’t fit 
neatly into the pattern of Neo- 
Imperialists versus Third World 
Revolutionaries. If you are _ pre- 


occupied with one war, it’s hard to 
get too concerned about another. 


More relevant perhaps, where were 
the thousands who didn’t turn out on 
the previous Sunday? The orthodox 
Labour men (it was advertised in the 
New Statesman), the Pillars of 
Society (it was advertised in The 
Times), the Underground (it was 
advertised in IT)—and the Peace 
News readers, who also stayed home 
in their thousands, and came out in 
their ones and twos? 


Meanwhile, last minute preparations 
were going ahead this week for what 
is perhaps the only intelligible and 
Straightforward response to the 
tragedy—the flight to Biafra of the 
two small planes bought by “Save 
Biafra,” which will attempt to break 
the blockade, and face the risk of 
being shot down. 
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“What is perhaps the only intelli- 
gible and straightforward response 
to the tragedy ”—Peter Cadogan, 
the air-crew and helpers getting 
ready one of the two aged Ansons 
being sent by “Save Biafra” to 
try to break the blockade. (Photo: 
Serena Wadham.) 


All going well they should leave orn 
Thursday this week, and will take 
five days to reach Fernando Po, 
owing to their short range, and the 
need to take the journey in many 
hops. There they hope to take aboard 
Oxfam supplies, which have been 
piling up in useless abundance, and 
make two trips a day, carrying a total 
of four tons each, into Biafra. It could 
well mean the deaths of the air 
crews. 

Kevin McGraTH 


Support the Czechs! 


Why are there no demonstrations in 
Britain in support of the Czecho- 
slovak people? 


The Young Liberals have announced 
that they will protest outside the 
Soviet Embassy if Russian troops in- 
vade (see page 7). So has Tariq Ali in 
Tuesday’s Times. But that won’t help 
the Czechoslovaks very much if the 
worst happens. 

Even the British Communist Party 
have come out against Russian inter- 
vention, and they could stage a very 


meaningful and pertinent demonstra- 
tion in support of their Czechoslovak 
comrades—which, obviously, would do 
them great credit. 


What is needed is a massive peaceful 
display of solidarity and sympathy— 
someting on the lines of the Martin 
Luther King Memorial “Short Walk 
to Freedom” on Easter Monday— 
possibly with a meeting and concert 
at the end. All it needs is someone 
prominent on the left to take the 
initiative. 


Saigon ‘peace’ man gets 5 years 


Bob Overy writes: Truong Dinh Dzu, 
the Saigon lawyer who came second 
aS a peace candidate in last year’s 
presidential elections in South Viet- 
nam, was sentenced by a military 
court in Saigon last Friday to five 
years in prison with hard labour. 


He had been charged with conduct 


“detrimental to the anti-communist. 


spirit of the people and the armed 
forces.” What convicted him were 
some remarks he made in an inter- 
view with The Times earlier this 
year on the question of a coalition 
government with the National Libera- 
tion Front: 


“It is a possible solution for the 
problem of South Vietnam because 
there are many non-communist 
elements in the NLF and those 
people can enter a Cabinet and a 
coalition government.” 


The Times at least carried an editorial 
(July 27) saying that Mr Dzu was 
sentenced “on a plainly trumped up 
charge.” But it had no word against 
the Americans, and simply said that 
they must be ‘“ disturbed” by what 
has happened. The rest of the British 
press disgraced itself with not a word 
of comment about the matter, simply 
reproducing agency reports. 


What the press, like the Americans 
and ardent leftists, will not seriously 
face up to is that ultimately any peace 
settlement in Vietnam is likely to 
begin in the South with agreement 
petween the NLF and a South Viet- 
namese government. Dzu is the sort 
of man who will probably figure in 
such an agreement. What his jailing 
means is that the Saigon “ puppets ” 
—with nothing to lose from continued 
war and a lot to lose from a peace 
settlement—are calling the tune at 
the moment, and the Americans are 
doing little or nothing to change this. 
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Ronald Sampson 


TOLSTOY AND 


Both Tolstoy and Gandhi were pro- 
foundly religious men. They believed, 
that is to say, that life is given to man 
ultimately for the perfection of the 
soul. For both men the essential key 
to the welfare of the soul, in its quest 
for Truth and its struggle to draw 
nearer to God, is to be found in the 
struggle to be free from the demands 
of the imprisoning flesh. Since most 
of us find the meaning of our lives in 
the advancement of what we believe 
to be our earthly welfare, we are 
deeply attached to our bodies, whose 
appetites we seek to satisfy. This is 
the root source of our desire for 
wealth and security, and the reason 
why we are so prone to fear when 
these satisfactions are threatened. To 
the extent that a man is not wedded 
to his earthly body, finding the mean- 
ing of his life in the struggle for self- 
perfection, he is apt to strike most of 
us as strangely quixotic, ascetic, in- 
different to the comfort or security of 
his body, fearless. I lay particular 
emphasis on this because both Tolstoy 
and Gandhi were enormously in- 
fluential individuals at the purely 
political level of experience, and are 
widely and deeply respected on this 
account even in a culture as pro- 
foundly alien to religion as our own. 


There is accordingly a widespread 
disposition to respect the achievement 
while rejecting that from which it 
sprang. Just as conservative-minded 
people try to separate Tolstoy the 
novelist from Tolstoy the prophet or 
thinker, and in so doing fail to under- 
stand either, in the same way radicals 
often acclaim Tolstoy or Gandhi in 
their political roles while rejecting 
their religious base. But this is not 
reasonable. Tolstoy and Gandhi were 
what they were, and achieved what 
they did achieve, because of their 
religious convictions—out of which 
arose their political stance and _ in- 
fluence. The rigid committal to non- 


Norman lles 


‘To children 
ardent for some 


desperate glory’ 
— WILFRED OWEN 


Lucky are the Viet Cong, 

They can do nothing wrong. 
They are only bombed, 

They cannot bomb. 

Only they are napalmed, 

They don’t, can’t, napalm. 

All the mass-atrocities 

Are on one side: idealism, 
Courage, are on theirs. 

If they were ten times as strong, 
We'd see war as it really is 
Freed from romantic images. 
Nor is Che Guevara in the jungle 
With six friends, typical 

Of H-Bombs and State Armies. 
Idealists in shining armour 
Must remember that war means 
Them, burning babies, 

Before their ardent dreams 
Lure us into nightmare. 


violence or reverence for life as an 
axiom, the deliberate acceptance of 
all the frightening consequences and 
risks necessarily entailed, derived 
directly from their religious beliefs, 
and for both of them would have been 
bereft of meaning on any other basis. 


Tolstoy wrote, “A wise Hebrew 
proverb says, ‘The soul of man is the 
lamp of God.’ Man is a weak and 
miserable animal until the light of 
God burns in his soul. But when that 
light burns (and it burns only in 
souls enlightened by religion) man be- 
comes the most powerful being in the 
world. Nor can this be otherwise, for 
what then acts in him is no longer 
his strength but the strength of God.” 
Compare this with what Gandhi 
wrote. “ What I want to achieve, what 
I have been striving and pining to 
achieve these 30 years—is_ self- 
realisation, to see God face to face, to 
attain Moksha (salvation). I live and 
have my being in pursuit of this goal. 
All that I do by way of speaking and 
writing, and all my ventures in the 
political field, are directed to this 
same end.” 


Self-perfection 


Geoffrey Ashe, who in his excellent 
life of Gandhi* appreciatively des- 
cribes the religious significance of his 
life, comments on the above quoted 
passage as follows. “It is dismaying 
to find him in the posture of a salva- 
tion-seeker .. . Is all his devotion to 
the desolate and oppressed no more 
than a\ by-product of his spiritual 
exercises? ” The choice of language— 
“no more than a by-product ’”’— is 
significant and would, I imagine, 
fairly reflect the characteristic re- 
sponse of the Western intellectual. Mr 
Ashe himself seems a little confused. 
In answer to the above question, he 
writes, “Hardly anything in his 
(Gandhi’s) earlier writings would 
lead us to think so ... He had 
‘really’ been pursuing salvation all 
the time, whether he put it like that 
or not.” Western prejudice against 
religion is a legacy from the 
European Enlightenment struggling 
against obscurantist and reactionary 
ecclesiastical forces: few of us can 
have succeeded entirely in escaping 
unscathed from education still bear- 
ing residual traces of irrational theo- 
logy, miracles, superstitious rituals, 
and above all, servility to Caesar. But 
when we speak of religion in the con- 
text of Tolstoy and Gandhi, we would 
do well to remember that Tolstoy was 
ex-communicated with full rigour by 
the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, while Gandhi was 
murdered by a fanatical devotee of 
the Hindu Masabha for allegedly be- 
traying Hinduism. 


When Edwin Montagu, Liberal Secre- 
tary of State for India, sought by 
flattery to wean Gandhi from the 
political struggle by suggesting that 
he, an essentially religious figure, 
should not demean_ himself by 
engaging in politics, Gandhi replied, 
“IT am in it because without it I 
cannot do my religious and social 
work.” This is crucial. The purely 
political figure worships power for its 
own sake. The political pragmatist, 
who is committed to certain goals of 
human welfare, seeks power in order 
to be in a position to modify the in- 
stitutional framework or change the 
content of the legislative imperatives 


*Gandhi: A Study in Revolution, by 
Geoffrey Ashe (Heinemann 50s). 
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or in some other external fashion 
realise his goal of acting on the lives 
of his fellow men as he thinks for 
their good. But his basic motivation 
is always will—his quest is self- 
realisation through power to trans- 
form the environment which frus- 
trates him or arouses feelings of euiit 
or outrage. The religious figure—as 
distinct from the spurious religious 
figure who is very much interested in 
power—is quite otherwise, though to 
those who see only the outward signs 
he may easily be confused with the 
political figure, because each _ tzl.es 
what appears, judged externally, to 
be a similar political stance. “ The 
revolutionary and the Christian,” 
wrote Tolstoy, “are at opposite ends 
of an open circle. Their proximity is 
only apparent. In reality, no two 
points could be farther apart. To 
meet, they would have to turn round 
and travel back over the entire cir- 
cumference.” This did not prevent 
Tolstoy from respecting the political 
revolutionaries. He knew that they 
hazarded their lives in a courageous 
struggle against the common foe, the 
Tsarist autocracy, but he nevertheless 
deeply disapproved of their struggle 
to seize power. Gandhi too respected 
the revolutionary, preferring violence 
to cowardice, but insisted always that 
the path of duty lay in the non- 
violence of the brave. 


Tolstoy recognised that the struggle 
for perfectibility, which is the mean- 
ing of a man’s life, must of necessity 
be a struggle for self-perfection only. 
To reach beyond that, to attempt to 
perfect others, is to fail in respect for 
them and at once to fall victim one- 
self to the will to power: and this it 
is which is the very source of the evil 
in the world. To the politically- 
motivated person, himself very much 
in the grip of the will to power, most 
often without being aware of it—he 
is aware only of his need to protect 
his interests or to be able to eliminate 
the injustice or wrong under which 
he labours—the doctrine of renuncia- 
tion seems an incredible counsel of 
despair, deliberate hara-kiri or even, 
of course, a mask for actual betrayal 
to the class, national, or racial enemy. 
Both Tolstoy and Gandhi insist that 
the only effective way forward is for 
each individual to struggle within 
himself to put his own house in 
order. It is difficult — far more 
difficult than joining with others to 
obtain power to realise one’s political 
ends—but, unlike other methods of 
advancement recommended, it is not 
illusory. For such inner purification, 
such growth in the capacity to re- 
nounce what men commonly hunger 
for, enables the individual to realise 
not his own will to power, which is 
evil, but to become an instrument of 
the power of God, which is invincible 
—namely, the Truth. : 


Satyagraha (‘clinging to Truth” or 
“ Truth-Force ”) involves, according to 
Gandhi, both Ahimsa and Swadeshi. 
Swaraj (political independence) is 
necessary only because its lack is an 
insuperable obstacle to the realisa- 
tion of Ahimsa and Swadeshi. Ahimsa 
is a religious attachment to the means 
of non-violence in one’s relations with 
others at all times. Swadeshi is “ that 
spirit within us which restricts us to 
the use and service of our immediate 
surroundings, to the exclusion of the 
more remote.” This too is profoundly 
Tolstoyan doctrine, vividly exempli- 
fied in his parable The Godson 
(Twenty-three Tales OUP) and: of 
course in his own personal carpenter- 
ing, ploughing, scything, boot- 


making. It is significant as well as 
tragic—though space does not permit 
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me to pursue the subject here—that 
neither Tolstoy nor Gandhi was him- 
self entirely successful in his own re- 
lations with his wife and family. This 
is of course necessarily a shared 
responsibility, but neither Tolstoy nor 
Gandhi were free fram blame in 
what went wrong. ‘Lheir role as pub- 
lie figures did not help them. Merely 
to become a public ‘‘ persona” of any 
sort imposes great strains on the prin- 
ciple of Swadeshi: but both Tolstoy 
and Gandhi were undoubtedly very 
great men, in the genuine sense of 
that much abused term, and thus un- 
avoidably forfeited their privacy. 
Right at the end of his life, Tolstoy 
wrote that a man should not write, 
he should simply and anonymously 
do: yet as he lay dying at Astapovo, 
finally lost to consciousness, the 
fingers of his large, beautiful 
peasant’s hand moved steadily back 
and forth across the sheets, striving 
to the end to pen the message he so 
passionately desired to convey to 
mankind. 


Swadeshi, in the Indian context, was 
symbolised by the spinning wheel, 
which represented for Gandhi the 
core of an entire social policy. By 
enabling the peasant to become a 
skilled craftsman, he would learn to 
help himself and thus strengthen his 
self-respect. When large numbers 
spun their own yarn and wove their 
own cloth, they would put an end to 
wage slavery, the basis of capitalist 
industrialist exploitation. They would 
also deprive imperialism of one of 
its most important markets. At all 
costs, India must be saved from 
following the Western road to in- 
dustrialism, with all its attendant 
evils. “The economic imperialsm of 
a single tiny island kingdom is today 
keeping the world in chains. If an 
extra nation of three hundred 
million took to similar economic ex- 
ploitation, it would strip the world 
bare like locusts.” At the same time, 
the spinning wheel was so relatively 
simple to operate that intellectuals as 
well as peasants could learn success- 
fully to earn their keep: and in doing 
so, not only would the wheel break 
down the dehumanising class barriers, 
it would provide the necessary 
therapy to remedy the “hardness of 
heart” which Gandhi so deeply de- 
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plored among the educated. Tolstoy, 
it will be recalled, similarly distrusted 
the intellectualism, the suspicion of 
and deficiency of feeling among the 
intelligentsia. 


Gandhi loathed industrialism and was 
deeply grieved by his inability to per- 
suade India’s own political leaders to 
eschew the path taken by the West. 
In place of the industrialised State, 
he looked to a federation of village 
republics, based on the soil, with a 
simple, harmonious, more traditional 
culture of their own. Tolstoy similarly 
pleaded in vain with his countrymen 
to avoid the disastrous course on 
which Europe was set, spelling out 
its long-term consequences with his 
customary fearful prescience. “To 
my great regret I observe,” he wrote 
in a letter to his daughter in 1906, 
“that we are continually borrowing 
bits of it (Europe): political parties, 
electoral campaigns, blocs, _ etc. 
Abysmal! ... The only possible result 
of all these constitutions is to allow 
a different set of people to exploit the 
majority. The faces will change, as 
they do in England, France, America, 
and everywhere else: and in their 
eagerness to make greater and 
greater profits from each other, men 
will come more and more to abandon 
the soil, which is the only basis for a 
rational and honest existence, and 
will hand over such drudgery to 
slaves from India, Africa, Asia, 
Europe, or anywhere else. Materially, 
the European way of life is very 
clean: morally, very dirty.” 


If Tolstoy foresaw the revolt of the 
“Third World” as a result of the im- 


COHN-BENDIT 


Unfortunately, owing to ‘copyright 
difficulties, we are unable to pub- 
lish the interview between Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Danny | Cohn- 
Bendit which .we announced last 
week. The interview taken from 
“Le Nouvel Observateur ” is to be 
published in October by Jonathan 
Cape as part of a collection of 
articles, and we hope to be able to 
run it then. We apologise ta readers 
who may be disappointed.—Eds. 


morality of European imperialism, 
Gandhi pioneered the revolt. But 
Gandhi too was alive to the peril for 
the victim of oppression, if his revolt 
expressed ultimately his own frus- 
trated will to power. Swaraj was 
necessary to free the peasant from 
the curse of exploitation and restore 
his self-respect, but not at the price of 
the violation of Ahimsa. Indepen- 
dence bought by violence was some- 
thing he did not value. Hence the 
matchless courage of his decision to 
call off the whole tax refusal cam- 
paign at Bardoli in 1922 at the very 
moment when it seemed on the verge 
of complete triumph, because 22 
policemen had been burned to death 
by a mob in Gorakhpur nearly one 
thousand miles away. His imprisoned 
colleagues were justifiably angry that 
he did this without any attempt to 
consult them. The fact remains that at 
Bardoli a political leader deliberately 
threw away a major victory rather 
than be vulnerable to the charge that 
it had been bought with bloodshed. 
But generally speaking, the political 
leadership of Congress necessarily 
had but little sympathy with Gandhi’s 
own ultimate aims, and consequently 
when Swaraj finally came, Gandhi 
felt with justice that his remarkable 
influence had been harnessed to the 
industrial and political aims of India’s 
indigenous power-seekers. 


At the same time, it must be said that 
there was more than a little equivoca- 
tion in Gandhi’s own attitude to 
power. Power, he acknowledged, 
corrupts: he refused himself to 
accept office—except in 1924 when, to 
hold Congress together, he accepted 
the Presidency: but he himself drew 
up a constitution for Congress: in 
1937 he urged Congressmen to take 
office: and he deliberately sought 
through the Swaraj campaign to build 
a counter-Establishment to the British 
power. Behind the scenes he wielded 
for many years unrivalled political 
power, however sincerely he held that 
true Swaraj was a state of mind 
rather than a political ideal. Gandhi 
spent almost six-and-a-half years in 
prison for his beliefs: he lived with 
extreme austerity: when with his 
humble colleagues he set off in March 
1930 on his immortal 241-mile walk to 
Dandi to protest against the detested 
Salt Tax, he inspired a vast continent 
to rouse itself from its torpor: his 
visitation on foot at the age of 77 to 
some 50 villages in the inaccessible 
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Muslim district of Noakhali during the 
Bihar riots was heroic and un- 
doubtedly saved innumerable lives. 
For his unique services he was 
brutally murdered. Gandhi will long 
continue to serve the world as a living 
symbol of the truth of non-violence. 
Nevertheless, ultimately he was in 
practice equivocal where State power 
was concerned: and his military 
funeral—the coffin was drawn by 200 
uniformed servicemen accompanied 
by 6,000 soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
with three Dakotas dipping in salute 
overhead—although a travesty of his 
life and example, cannot be said to 
have been altogether a grotesque 
parody. 


Fear of truth 


Tolstoy’s unique strength as a writer 
and as a man derived first from his 
twofold conviction that the meaning 
of human life lay in the struggle to 
perfectibility in which the sincerity 
of the effort expended was_all- 
important: and second, that all evil 
arises from departure from the truth. 
To do what is required of us by the 
truth might well be beyond our 
strength: but to tell the truth, to 
refuse to deceive ourselves and 
others, this should be within the 
strength of every one of us: and we 
will find that this alone will ultimately 
suffice to transform our existing false 
situation. Because he always strove 
his utmost to speak the whole un- 
varnished truth, sacrificing every 
other quality of style to this end, 
and absolutely without fear of the 
consequences to himself, he was mor- 
tally feared and is feared by those 
who wield power over men. His life 
is a decisive refutation of the faint- 
hearted who fear the consequences 
of renouncing all reliance on power 
or violence. 


“We have two Tsars, Nicholas II and 
Leo Tolstoy,” wrote Suvorin. “ Which 
is the stronger? Nicholas JI is power- 
less against Tolstoy, and cannot make 
him tremble on his throne, whereas 
Tolstoy is incontestably shaking the 
throne of Nicholas II and his whole 
dynasty.” In Tolstoy’s later years, it 
only required a sharp rise in his 
temperature or pulse rate for the 
Minister of the Interior to begin flash- 
ing coded security messages to pro- 
vincial governors and police chiefs 
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In the funeral procession for 
Gandhi, Indian army officers walk 
towards the camera as an Indian 
air force plane drops flowers on the 
hearse. Says Ronald Sampson: 
“Gandhi’s military funeral, 
although a travesty of his life and 
example, cannot be said altogether 
to have been a grotesque parody.” 


throughout the country, so greatly did 
the autocracy fear the impact of the 
death of this solitary old man on 
public opinion. When he finally died 
at Astapovo Railway Station, their 
one anxiety was to get him under- 
ground as fast as possible, and special 
trains to Moscow were forbidden to 
run. Of the revolutionaries of his 
day, Tolstoy had this to say in his 
vain plea for clemency for the 
assassins of Alexander II in 1881: 


“Their numbers are not what 
counts, it is their ideas. To fight 
them, you must meet them on the 
ground of ideas. Their ideal is uni- 
versal well-being, equality, liberty. 
To combat them some other ideal 
must be advanced, superior to 
theirs, larger than theirs. There is 
only one ideal that can be opposed 
to them: that to which they turn 
for support without realising it, and 
in blaspheming it, the only ideal 
that is larger than their own, the 
ideal of love and forgiveness.” 


This is the ideal which Prince Andrew 
learnt when mortally wounded at 
Borodino, which Karenin and Vronsky 
learnt at the foot of Anna’s bed, which 
Aksenov learnt after 26 years im- 
prisonment in Siberia for a crime he 
did not commit, the ideal which Tol- 
stoy cherished and struggled for 
throughout his life. It is unfortunate 
that Troyat’s immense, erudite, 
vividly-written biography* of Tolstoy 
should be vitiated by lack of charit 
and at worst gratuitous sneers whic 
reflect only on himself. The last 
quarter of the book, beginning with 
a moving appreciation of Tolstoy’s 
Resurrection, is however not so 
mdrred, and the tragedy of Tolstoy’s 
declining years is related with a 
restraint worthy of the subject. But 
I would like Gandhi to have the last 
word, which I take from Geoffrey 
Ashe’s richly woven but sympatheti- 
cally inspired tapestry. The sum of 
human wisdom is to be found, Gandhi 
said, in The Upanishads. 

MGs oe world is the garment of 

od. 
Renounce it then, and receive it 
back as the gift of God. 


*Tolstoy, by Henri Troyat, trans- 
lated from the French by Nancy 
Amphouzx (W. H. Allen 84s). 
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Kidnapped Koreans face death 


Roger Moody writes: Three people 
have been sentenced to death in 
South Korea for “crimes” which in- 
clude visiting East Berlin, reading 
Marxist literature and looking at 
propaganda films. 


The three — Kyu-Myon Chong, a 
lecturer in nuclear physics at Frank- 
furt University, Sok-Hun Lim, a 
chemistry graduate from the West 
Berlin Free University, and Ha-Ryong 
Chong, formerly assistant Professor at 


Some apology 


The captain of the anti-submarine 
frigate Relentless (2,200 tons) has 
sent an apology to 40-year-old Mrs 
Nellie Munro, who was struck on the 
leg by shrapnel while she was gather- 
ing cockles on Durness beach, Suther- 
land. An inquiry is now being held 
at Rosyth, Fife.—Daily Express. 


THE SECOND 
COMING? 


A new poor people’s village is being 
planned by a group of about two 
dozen refugees from Resurrection 
City, which was torn down by govern- 
ment workers on June 24. 


Already the owner of a two acre plot 
at Dunn Loring, about 20 miles from 
Washington, has agreed to let them 
build their village there. Now they 


are hustling for building materials’ 


from sympathisers. 


Most of the group are from the South, 
and were evicted when they left their 
homes to come to Washington. Jay 
Williams is their spokesman. 


US arms dump. 
—protest plans 


Dave Shipper writes: The Caerwent 
Campaign Committee, specifically 
formed to protest against the estab- 
Vehment of a United States-NATO 
arms Gump in Monmouth, held a con- 
ference in Cardiff on July 7. 


Plans were discussed for a march and 
demonstration to be held on Septem- 
ber 7. It will begin at the Caerwent 
dump and end in Newport about 10 
miles away. CND’s central office is 
aiding the campaign (Dick Nettleton 
spoke at Cardiff) and it is hoped that 
the march will be supported by 
campaigners from all over Britain. 


It is also hoped to involve Welsh MPs 
in the protest and get them to march, 
or at least to declare where they 
stand on the issue. Certainly it is 
hoped that some will speak at the 
Newport meeting. 


The spirit of those attending was 
encouraging, but Labour Party and 
trade union representatives (with the 
honourable exception of the National 
Union of Mineworkers; were con- 
spicuous only by their absence. 
Leaflets and literature are already 
available. 


Witnesses 


John Griffiths was 
arrested at the 
Vietnam demo. 


July 23, nesr 
Achilles statuc. 
charged with 


assaulting a police- 
man. Anyone see- 
ing his arrest. 
especially the girl 
involved in an in- 
cident with police, 
call 699 7082 any 
time. 


Seoul National University—are among 
seventeen South Koreans who were 
kidnapped from West Germany by 
the South Korean Secret Service at 
the end of June, 1967, and tried in 
Seoul in November. Appeals from 
some of the accused are still being 
heard, and final verdicts are expected 
on or before August 13. 


As well as the charges already men- 
tioned, the 17 Koreans were tried for 
receiving money from North Korean 
agents, visiting North Korea for 
espionage training, and engaging in 
espionage activities for North Korea 
in West Europe. The accused claim 
that they contacted North Koreans in 
East Berlin solely in order to trace 
close relatives and friends with whom 
they had lost contact since 1954. 


Six of the accused were cleared and 
allowed to return to Germany, while 
the remaining 11 were indicted. Some 
of them made confessions, alleged to 
have been obtained under torture, 
which they withdrew at their trial. 
Most of these have now received sen- 


tences ranging from 3 years to life 
imprisonment. 


Dr Gerald Griinwald, Professor of 
Criminal Law at Bonn University, 
who attended the first of the trials as 
an observer for the West German 
Government, has stated that the 
prosecution could produce no evi- 
dence that the accused had been 
involved in any espionage activity. 
Protests at the savagery of the sen- 
tences (and indeed at their being 
passed at all) have come from a 
number of countries, including South 
Korea itself, and from Amnesty Inter- 
national. 


But time is running out. It is gen- 
erally believed that President Park of 
South Korea will take the opportunity 
to announce reprieves on August 15 
(anniversary of South Korean In- 
dependence) or else let the sentences 
stand. Appeals for clemency should 
therefore be sent immediately either 
to: His Excellency General Park 
Choon Hee, Seoul, South Korea, or 
to: The Korean Embassy, 36 Cadogan 
Square, London SW1. 


When the war that isn’t a war 
/S awar,itseems... 


Kevin McGrath writes: Almost un- 
noticed by the press, the US Court of 
Military Appeal—answerable only to 
the Supreme Court—has come up 
with a decision that could alter the 
whole position of those opposed to 
the Vietnam War. 


Up to now the official position has 
been that the United States is not at 
war, that what is happening in Viet- 
nam is more in the nature of a police 
operation (given the way American 
police operate at home, this argu- 
ment Has a certain macabre plausi- 
bility). 

But now the court has ruled that the 
US is at war. After 14 years in the 
army, a soldier by the name of Clay- 
ton Anderson went AWOL in 
November 1964. He waited until 
February 1967, and gave himself up. 
Under the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, the statute of limitations for 


Swedes turn 
away two 


US deserters 


There are now well over 100 
American deserters in exile in 
Sweden—but for the first time on 
Thursday last, two deserters were 
refused asylum by the Swedish 
Aliens Commission. This could reflect 
economic and political pressures be- 
ing put on Sweden by America. 
‘““Swedish businessmen in America 
have told their government that they 
fear boycotts of Swedish goods, signs 
of which have already appeared” 
(The Times, July, 26). 

Whatever the reason, the commission 
—after having in the months up till 
now granted residence permits to 81 
deserters—has ordered William D. 
Woodkey, aged 26, of Santa Monica, 
California, and Josip Ivanov, a Yugo- 


« slav citizen who was trapped by 
: America’s all-embracing draft laws 


because he was living in the States at 
the time, to be expelled. 

So far as Woodkey was concerned, the 
commission ruled that he wasn’t 


: entitled to claim asylum because he 


had been assigned to hospital duties 
in the armed forces, and in any case 
there was no risk that he would be 
sent to Vietnam. Ivanov was living 
for three months in Yugoslavia, after 
deserting, before going on to Sweden. 
The commission ordered him to be 
sent back there. 


unauthorised absence is two years— 
except ‘in time of war.” 


The three judges of the court decided 
that it was “in time of war” and 
that Anderson was guilty. All gave 
different reasons: one said that the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution was equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war; another 
disagreed, but thought that “ abun- 
dant authority exists to make clear 
that a declaration of war between 
states may exist without a formal 
declaration”; the third thought it 
didn’t matter one way or another— 
“Regardless of the resolution, the 
fact remains that we are at war,” 
because there were so many soldiers 
fighting there. 


The wider repercussions of the de- 
cision come from the fact that “in 
time of war” all kind of military 
offences become liable to much more 
severe penalties. Desertion can be 
punished by death, as can disobeying, 
or assaulting, a superior. 


The other effect is that the decision 
would seem to put the legality of the 
whole Vietnam operation even more 
into question. If the war was not a 
war, it was possible to argue that the 
fact that the United States Constitu- 
tion reserved the right of declaring 
war to Congress was not relevant. But 
if it is indeed a war, then it would 
seem that—unless the dubious argu- 
ment that the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion was a declaration of war is 
accepted—it must be an illegal war. 


from 


will 
imposing upon their peoples the 
method of contraception which 
they judge to be efficaceous? "— 
POPE PAUL VI. 


“ Who stop rulers 


Peace cranes, 
ammo train... 


Paper cranes—a symbol of peace— 
folded by members of the Japan 
Peace for Vietnam Committee 
(Beheiren) were crushed under the 
wheels of a freight train carrying ten 
tons of US ammunition as the train 
pulled into the National Railways 
Minami-Kokura Station at Kure 
shortly after 7 am on July 22, while 
some 120 Zengakuren students fought 
a police force of about 900 men in the 
station premises. 


The train, leaving Kure, was carrying 
ammunition for US forces to the 
Yamada US ammunition depot. The 
students rallied at the park before the 
arrival of the train and marched on 
to the station where they started a 
zig-zag demonstration and blocked the 
railway track to prevent the ammuni- 
tion train from proceeding to the 
Yamada depot. 


They were overwhelmed and force- 
fully removed by the police, who 
arrested seven students. A four-year- 
old boy was injured as he was pushed 
by a policeman and stumbled.— 
Mainichi Daily News. 


Nancekuke 
in August 


Douglas Kepper writes: Plans are go- 
ing ahead for activity at Nancekuke 
in Cornwall over August Bank Holi- 
day. Some people will go down there 
on August 26 and spend a week doing 
various activities such as leafleting, 
picketing the CBW base, touring the 
villages, speaking to local people, 
holding open-air meetings. 

Others will be going just for the 
weekend, August 31 to September 2. 
Money is needed to help with leaflet, 
poster costs, etc. Contact: Douglas 
Kepper, 58 Ireton Road, London N19. 


SWANN SONG 


Although she only earns $1 a week, 
Marjorie Swann, peace activist and 
staff member of the New England 
Committee for Non-violent Action 
since 1960, was expecting last week 
to be jailed for refusing to co- 
operate with the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


Mrs. Swann, who has four children, 
lives on the CNVA’s Connecticut 
farm; the cost of housing and feeding 
her is not taxable. In fact, the only 
thing the IRS have on her is that she 
won't assist them by answering their 
questions and _ satisfying them 
Officially that they aren’t entitled to 
any taxes from her. 


She explained her position: ‘“ Just as 
Selective Service is an agent of the 
US government in conscripting the 
lives of Americans for the purpose of 


waging a terrible war on the people 
of another country, so the IRS is an 
agent in the conscription of money 
from the citizens of this country for 
the purpose of waging that war—and 
of preparing for even more horrible 
nuclear war. Senators Young and Ful- 
bright have conducted a study which 
reveals that every cent of individual 
income taxes for the past five years 
has been used to finance the war in 
Vietnam. Therefore, I cannot co- 
operate with IRS in their attempts to 
assess and collect federal income 
tax.” 


A “ final order ” instructed her to give 
the information on July 17 to Edgar 
R. Beausoleil, IRS Regional Counsel in 
Boston. Instead, she was planning to 
go and have a talk with him, and take 
him some home-made cookies. 


Police licences for pressmen? 


Kevin McGrath writes: Scotland 
Yard is trying out new ways of sort- 
ing out the press from the rabble at 
demonstrations. As an experiment on 
July 21 for the last Grosvenor Square 
confrontation, 25 special single-issue 
badges were distributed to national 
newspapers and press agencies. 


These entitled the bearers to pass 
through the police cordon in front of 
the US Embassy. But as they found to 
their dismay, they were not allowed 
to pass back again, and in fact on 
this occasion pressmen in the crowd 
were better off—apart from the in- 
creased risk of getting slaughtered. 


Now the experiment is likely to be 
made more permanent. Scotland Yard 
has plans to issue 50 permanent 
plastic, numbered badges. These will 
be sent to editors of papers and to 
news agencies, who will pass them on 
to reporters and photographers. 


The bearers will be able to take part 
in pre-demonstration briefings with 
the police, and will then be shown to 
their privileged vantage point. 

In principle, the new arrangement 
would alter little—the 900 London 
journalists who hold one of the press 
cards issued by the Metropolitan 
Police would still have them, and 


Turbulent priests... 


Father Terence Mangan, a Catholic 
priest in Monterey, California, has re- 
fused to stop carrying a gun and 
working part-time as a policeman. He 
has chosen instead to be dismissed 
from the Monterey oratory, and to be 
denied priestly privileges. An appeal 
to the Vatican, against the decision of 
a visiting superior that the jobs 
Sete be combined, was unsuccess- 
ul. 


Five soldiers, two sailors and a 
Marine, all ‘ resigning ” from the US 
armed forces, chained themselves last 
week to clergymen and priests in 
Berkeley, California, after a church 
service to celebrate the occasion. 
Military police soon moved in, cut the 
chains, and arrested the resignees. 


...and laity 


CHURCH’s assault on the Lambeth 
conference—heavy police reinforce- 
ments were waiting for them at the 
garden party marking the opening, 
but a couple of them still got in, to 
hand out leaflets calling for the 
bishops to take things like poverty 
and war seriously—led to an invita- 
tion by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on Friday to meet and have a talk 
with a representative. 


So there was a temporary ceasefire 
until Tuesday, when three of them 
met the Archbishop. Superficial 
agreement, fundamental divergence, 
as might have been predicted. “ He’s 
a good liberal,” said one. “ It was very 
depressing.” 


Welcome, Terry! 


Terry Chandler will be released from 
Wandsworth jail this Friday, August 
2, after serving nearly a year inside 
for his part in the Greek Embassy in- 
vasion. Telegrams, letters of support, 
money, etc, should be sent to him at 
8 Vincent Square Mansions, Walcott 
St, London SW1. 


(While you are about it, you could 
send something to Peace News also. 
Cheques payable to Peace News Ltd, 
sent to Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, at 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1.) 


would be able to wave them in front 
of the noses of policemen. The same 
for the lesser breed who just have 
National Union of Journalists cards 
recognised by the Association of Chief 
Police Officers of England and Wales. 
What good it will do them is another 
matter. 


Behind the new development lie 
cases in which press photographers, 
for example, have had their cameras 
damaged, or threatened with damage, 
or have been prevented from taking 
pictures (by having their lenses 
masked). Obviously, this kind of thing 
would be likely to happen accidentally 
in a violent demonstration in any case. 
But it is equally obvious that just this 
kind of demonstration is likely to give 
some policemen a very good motive 
to stop photographs being taken that 
could appear in court. Many ordinary 
demonstrators have realised the value 
of getting this sort of evidence, and 
many more cameras are appearing. 


Understandably, the NUJ, and the 
editors of more respectable papers 


than Peace News, are primarily in- 
terested in stopping their photo- 
graphers and reporters being done by 
mistake while they’re on the job, 
rather than in looking after the civil 
liberties of the ordinary demonstrator 
who has chosen to put himself at 
risk, 


The danger is that a step is being 
taken in the direction of police con- 
trol of the press. ‘‘ This would put the 
press in the same position as police- 
men who have their identifying 
numbers on their shoulder,” was how 
Eric Wright, head of Scotland Yard’s 
news branch (and former associate 
editor of the Sunday Citizen), put it. 
The difference being, of course, that 
policemen are not issued with their 
numbers by the press. 


Along this road lies acceptance of the 
principle by which it is all right if the 
police bend the rules when they are 
dealing with the general public, so 
long as they treat journalists fairly. 
Be over-conscientious and you might 
lose your numbered badge... 


NOW OPEN WARFARE IN USA 


National Guards trying to put down last week’s ghetto “ rebellion ” in 
Cleveland, Ohio, which was sparked by the military-style ambush of a 
police patrol-car, and the killing of three policemen. Nine men died in 
all, including it appears, two of the militant Black group responsible. It 
looks as if the lessons of street fighting in Vietnam are coming home— 
ex-soldiers are said to have been involved. 
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Black militants 
await 
more raids 


Bob Overy writes: The arrest of Obi 
Egbuna and two other “Black 
Power ” militants last Thursday on a 
charge of “ uttering a writing, threat- 
ening to kill police officers at Hyde 
Park” has inevitably heightened 
tension between police and leaders of 
the immigrant communities in Lon- 
don. 


The Sunday Times implied heavily 
last weekend that the police had 
brought charges against the men in 
order to block the showing of a BBC- 
TV film which made serious criticisms 
of police treatment of black people. 
Since the arrests there have been 
several raids on the-homes of politi- 
cally active black people in the 
Notting Hill area in search of 
“ weapons ” or other “ evidence,” and 
several houses have been watched. 


Copies of a paper, Black Power 
Speaks, which Obi Egbuna’s group, 
the Universal Coloured People’s 
Association, produces, were taken 
from the printer last week and 
apparently the police discovered there 
the manuscript of a play said to have 
been written by Egbuna (he had 
another play performed on BBC-2 a 
few weeks ago) which is about the 
murder of a policeman. Further raids 
produced nothing, however. 


A CARD activist to whom I spoke 
thought the charge against Egbuna 
was pretty flimsy and wondered 
whether the police were not holding 
the men in custody prior to bringing 
further charges. There is an air of 
surprise and dismay among leaders of 
the immigrant groups, for Egbuna is 
more able and politically sound than 


: other more publicised “ Black Power ” 


leaders and if the police feel it 


| possible and necessary to go for him 


then virtually all militant black 
organisers become marked men also. 


Some of the barristers and immi- 
grants involved in the blocked TV- 
film were planning this week to pro- 
test at the alleged use of the arrests 
by the police to prevent it being 
shown, which is, of course, monstrous, 
if true. But a more serious immediate 
issue is the fact that the BBC 
allowed the police to see the film 
before it was shown and then didn’t 
show it; thus, they supplied allega- 
tions of brutality (which can be 
checked and identified, but which had 
been cleared by the BBC’s own legal 
advisers) direct to the police, who 
now know the identities of everybody 
involved and can use this information 
as they wish. Those involved in the 
programme do not now have the pro- 
tection and consolation of the pub- 
licity they would have received. 


Press Council backs The People against us! 


Kevin McGrath writes: Way back in 
January 1966, The People published 
an article entitled, ‘“‘ Don’t waste your 
pity on this PHONEY MARTYR,” 
attacking Roy Mills, one of the hus- 
bands who brought to light the 
scandal of the King Hili homeless 
hostel when he went to jail rather 
than be parted from his wife and 
family. 

For once The People was not able to 
get away with it without a fight. For 
the last 18 months the Friends of 
King Hill have been pressing the 
Press Council to take action, and they 
have also issued a pamphlet and a 
leaflet, publicising the case and giving 
the true version of the facts. 

This week the Press Council did act. 
It cleared The People—declared that 
“the article in The People contained 
no substantial innacuracy and the 


complaint that it was vicious, mali- 
cious and grossly innacurate is re- 
jected.” 

“End of a Vile Campaign,” crowed 
The People on Sunday. Jim Radford 
and Andy Anderson. it calls “ trouble- 
makers” who led “one of the most 
disgraceful smear campaigns ever 
launched against ‘a newspaper.” The 
article in Peace News (February 10, 
1967) in which Jim Radford outlined 
the whole wretched business is des- 
cribed as ‘utterly irresponsible, 
innacurate and inflammatory.” 


Needless to say, the Vile Campaign is 
not over. So far as we are concerned, 
we have written to The People ask- 
ing them to give us the evidence on 
which they base their claim that the 
article we ran was irresponsible ete. 
The Friends of King Hill have written 
to The People declaring their inten- 


tion of continuing the campaign, and 
challenging it to take them to court. 
They also plan to publish the “ very 
revealing” correspondence between 
them and the Press Council. 


“Our accusations against this news- 
paper (The People) are that some 
90% of the 1,000 word article con- 
tained lies, half-truths and insinua- 
tions,” declared Jim Radford and 
Andy Anderson in a press release. 
“The whole article was highly de- 
famatory and malicious and as com- 
ment it was unwarranted and mislead- 
ing. 


“The third mer esr pe of the Press 
Council release which purports to be 
a summary of the article, completely 
ignores the main points of the com- 
plaint which referred to the down- 
right lies which it contained.” 
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John 
Arden’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


In the debate in the House of Lords 
about the abolition of the Lord Cham- 


berlain, Lord Dilhorne, a noted 
stopper-of-people-doing-things, tried 
in vain to introduce an amendment 
that would prevent the defamation of 
recently deceased persons on the 
stage. This was defeated on the 
ground that, since defamation was 
not forbidden in books and news- 
papers, it would be inconsistent to 
bring in a special law to prevent it in 
theatres alone. I suppose Lord D was 
thinking of the recent attempt by 
the Hun, Herr Hochhuth, to suggest 
that Churchill, in his capacity as 
Britain’s war-leader, had had people 
killed for political reasons—to Lord 
D, no doubt, an obvious calumny and 
4 transparent if feeble defence of 
Auschwitz and Belsen. 


Nevertheless, had Herr MHochhuth 
presented his unsavoury insinuations 
in book-form, presumably they would 
have been permitted and might by 
now have got into the hands of our 
children and our servants where 
heaven knows what damage they 
might be doing. So why should Lord 
D—or anyone else, for that matter— 
worry? The theatre is not the most 
powerful or widespread means of 
communication these days— 
Hochhuth’s play only ran for a week 
in New York, and its impact on the 
great “special relationship” would 
appear to have been minimal. 


Living actors 


Perhaps the answer is that if and 
when a play does take the public 
fancy it still has a kind of force which 
no other form of narrative, by its very 
nature, can muster. The essential 
element of theatre is that living 
actors before an audience pretend to 
be someone other than they are. If 
the “someone other” is a famous 
man like Churchill, then something 
very remarkable can happen. It is as 
though his ghost has been raised by 
the incantation of a sorcerer—the 
dramatist—and if the ghost in 
question relives sundry crimes and 
malefactions before our very eyes, 
then these crimes are given a terrible 


reality which the printed word or the 
filmed image could never summon up 
—even if we know that the story is 
not true. 


It is, I am sure, no coincidence that 
the Greek and Elizabethan plays are 
so full of ghosts and apparitions. 
Hamlet’s father’s spirit—by its very 
artificiality on the stage—helps to 
persuade us of the supernatural 
reality of Hamlet’s own spirit, so that 
we are kept in a state of psychologi- 
cal maladjustment between the 
theatre of today and the Elsinore of 
centuries ago, despite our conscious 
knowledge that there was probably 
no such historical person as Hamlet 
anyway, he being derived from a 
fusion of Nordic myth and Livy’s tale 
of the elder Brutus, etc, ete. 


Granted this primitive mythical 
quality that theatre at its best pro- 
vides, does it not become apparent 
that not only does the stage lend 
itself to dangerous posthumous libel: 
but that this is not necessarily to be 
deplored—rather it is to be welcomed 
as one of the most positive benefits 
of this particular form of art? Sup- 
posing Churchill did not murder that 
unfortunate Polish General: yet see- 
ing him planning to do so in a play 
becomes a horrid metaphor for the 
entire process of cruel decisions taken 
by a Prime Minister even when he is 
on the “right” side in a given war. 
It is certainly a “libel” from the 


point of view of old political 
associates such as Dijhorne: but it is 
also an accurate and amplified way of 
saying that he was A Great National 
Leader, with all that this implies. In 
any case, because of the inevitable 
compression and reconstitution of any 
historical action for stage purposes, 
all plays with non-fictional characters 
must in some way be libellous. 


Subsidised lies 


Our history is made up of myths— 
some beneficent, others ugly. The 
good dramatist is distinguished from 
the bad one, not by how factually 
“true” his plays are, but by what can 
be deduced from his lies. The entire 
technique of the actor was once de- 
nounced by the Church as being no 
more than a prolonged lie. So it is. 
It is frivolous and spine-chilling at one 
and the same time: and both of these 
effects are necessarily deplored by the 
Dilhornes among us as being con- 
ducive to disorder—by which is 
meant a disinclination to take orders 
from the said Dilhornes. Now I don’t 
like taking such orders and I would 
be very glad for others to think like- 
wise. But what really puzzles me is 
why on earth there is still a body of 
parliamentary and other official 
opinion which believes that the stage 
deserves a public subsidy? 


Belgrade—Police clash with 
students at Novi Beograd, June 3. 


Wilhelm Heilige 


student 
unrest 

In 
Yugoslavia 


Liberal democrats in the West tend 
to look on Yugoslavia as some kind 
of model for “ popular democracy ” 
—by no means perfect, of course, 
but all the same an ideal worth 
working towards, especially in in- 
dustrial matters. Yet even in Yugo- 
slavia, it seems, the overwhelming 
problems of modern times— 
alienation, miseducation, lack of 
direct initiative, technological com- 
pulsion, and so forth—are now 
beginning to intrude. Recently in 
Belgrade and other large cities 
there were major student demon- 
strations, not much noticed by the 
press in this country, and they were 
met with exactly the same kind of 
para-military repression that is be- 
coming the familiar pattern on 
these occasions. Here, Wilhelm 
Heilige, a Yugoslav working in 
London for the Summer months, 
writes about the situation in his 
home country. 

Why are students rioting in Belgrade? 
First of all, they have daily been 
following the Yugoslav press which 
has informed them, in considerable 
detail, about student riots in Poland, 
France, Czechoslovakia, West Ger- 
many, England and Italy. The day 


before the Belgrade unrest began, a 
Zagreb daily paper carried several 
reports from West European countries 
in which student riots were described 
as ‘“‘symptoms of a great crisis of the 
capitalist system.” On the other hand, 
one of the leading commentators of 
the Zagreb daily, Vjesnik, admitted 
that the Communists have also been 
surprised by student unrest in 
Western Europe, so that they have 
not been prepared “to meet the 
revolutionary ferment.” The com- 
mentator, J. Vhrovec, added that the 
Communists have been “ incapable of 
providing an alternative to people 
who rushed out into the streets with 
the aim of destroying the old order.” 


While sending protest letters to War- 
saw and Berlin, in which they defend 
the “‘ justified demands ” of their Ger- 


man and Polish colleagues, the 
Yugoslav students—especially the 
Belgrade students—have not _for- 


gotten that in Yugoslavia too there 
have been problems, the solution of 
which can no longer be postponed. It 
was only a question of time before 
they began to rush into the streets in 
protest against the things they were 
opposed to. On June 2 thousands of 
Belgrade students erupted  spon- 
taneously in violence after having 
been expelled from a beat music shop. 
They were mercilessly beaten by 


militiamen in best Paris police style. 


The Yugoslav Communist Party has 
known for a long time how angry 
these people have been. Veljko 
Vlahovic, top Party ideologist, mem- 
ber of the Party Praesidium, and the 
leader of the Belgrade Party 
Organisation, sensed the danger in a 
speech he made to the students on 
May 23. What surprised his young 
listeners was that he invited the Bel- 
grade students to riot, because the 
“revolution does not tolerate weep- 
ing: it demands action.” Viahovic told 
them that a “certain unrest is 
positive, irrespective of the extremes 
which it bears within itself.” He 
warned, however, that the students 
“have perhaps imagined Socialism 
too idealistically in their youthful en- 
thusiasm. Reality is tougher. It is 
necessary to separate reality from 
jllusions.” He then called on the 
students to speak in their ‘‘own 
language, the language of the new 
generation.” And on June 2 the 
students did start speaking in their 
own language. After having clashed 
with the militiamen, their ‘“ Action 
Committee for Demonstration ” 
formulated a four-point programme: 


1. The removal of all anti-socialist 
manifestations and economic and 
social differentiations. In order to 
achieve this, the students demand 


real respect for payment accord- 
ing to work done, “an energetic 
action against people accumulating 
wealth in non-socialist fashion,” 
and the abolition of all privileges. 


2. Elimination of unemployment— 
said to be one of the main reasons 
for their anger. Abolition of free- 
lance work and removal of “ in- 
capable”? people from their posi- 
tions. (This second point is very 
similar to what Vlahovic told the 
students on May 23, namely that 
there were a considerable number 
of people “ who are unable to keep 
pace with the times.”) Also a de- 
mand that young people be given 
greater opportunity to get jobs in- 
stead of having to emigrate to 
Western Europe. 


3. An attack on “strong bureau- 
cratic forces” in the country. In 
order to remove these forces, social- 
political organisations—i.e. the 
Communist Party, the Socialist 
Alliance, the trade unions and 
youth organisations—must be 
democratised from below. 


4, Finally, demands for the refor- 
mation of the universities. as well 
as an improvement of the material 
position of students. 


continued opposite 
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Letters 


Civil servants 


“QLeconfield’” (July 26) has con- 
victed me of a piece of careless 
writing. When I said that I thought 
that civil servants were rightly for- 
bidden overt political involvement, I 
was thinking, not of his Treasury 
mandarins, but of the well-known fact 
that Catholics cannot get proper jobs 
under the Ulster government, and of 
the likelihood that if the army were 
sent into Rhodesia to oust Smith a 


‘We are all 
foreigners’ 


After the night of the barricades on 
June 11 and 12, twenty-two foreigners 
were arrested in Toulouse and ex- 
pelled from France. A group of thirty 
activists from different backgrounds 
(students, teachers, workers, conscien- 
tious objectors) decided to organise 
a non-violent demonstration to show 
their disagreement with the govern- 
ment’s policy and draw the attention 
of the public to the repression going 
on. 


The demonstration was planned for 
June 26 on the Place de Gaulle. At 
6.30 pm seven demonstrators chained 
themselves to one another and to a 
lamp post; two others were holding 
banners reading ‘“We are all 
foreigners;” and the rest of them 
were leafleting in the square. 


At 7 pm two police vans arrived. The 
demonstrators sat down quietly; the 
police then turned to those holding 
banners and leafleting, and im- 
mediately dragged them into the 
vans. They broke the chains and took 
six of the others into the vans, 
leaving Marie Laffranque in her 
wheelchair in the square. Several on- 
lookers, who spontaneously — sat 
around her, were dragged into the 
vans, 


By 7.15 the demonstration was over; 
passers-by gathered and _ discussed 
the demo, the possibilities and 
effectiveness of non-violetce, in a 
small discussion group animated by 
students. All the demonstrators were 
released in the evening, after the 
police had checked their identity. 


large proportion of both officers and 
rank-and-file might well refuse their 
duty. 

But maybe I ought not to worry. 
Politically-minded state employees are 
already expressing themselves so 
heavily all over the shop (what about 
that policeman in Grantham who told 
the Oxfam workers that he didn’t 
think much of Oxfam and would not 
allow a street collection?) that it 
could not make it worse if they were 
in fact allowed to declare in public 
what we are well aware they think. 


Presumably ‘‘Leconfield’s” own 
views tend towards the liberal. There 
may be more like him in the civil 
service than appears and J am sure 
it would do us no harm to know of it, 
if it is so. My apologies. 

John Arden, 

26 Cranbourne Rd, London N10. 


Czechoslovakia 


We have been very disturbed over the 
last few days over the events in and 
around Czechoslovakia and_ the 
apparent threat by the Soviet Union 


to use force to crush the a demo- 
cratic socialist revolution ” in 
Czechoslovakia. 


We believe that if force is used by the 
Soviet Union a quick demonstration 
by progressive youth in this country 
is needed, and we therefore propose 
to hold a demonstration outside the 


2 August, Friday 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘ White Hart,” Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


3 August, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and literature. Helpers welcome. 
Chris Shellard. 

EXETER. 2.30 pm. Princesshay, Open air meet- 
ing and vigil in memory of Hiroshima Day. 
Speaker on chemical and bacteriological 
weapons. Collection for Medical Aid for Viet- 
nam. Exeter CND. 

GRANTHAM. 10.39 am to 1.30 pm. St Peters 
Hall, Peace News selling. Helpers welcome. 
Grantham Peace Action. 


4 August, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “‘ Salutation "’ 
Jazz club, all:profits to CND. 


IIASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome. Details: INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, 
St Leonards, Sussex. (Hastings 3335.) 


STEVENAGE. 10 am to noon and 2 to 5 pm. 
Bedwell Community Centre. Blood donor session 
sponsored by Voice of Women, Stevenage 
Branch, on behalf of Medical Aid for Vietnam. 


Snow Hill. 


YUGOSLAV STUDENTS 


from page 6 


However, as in other West and East 
European countries, the Yugoslav 
students are divided into many 
different groups. The Yugoslav ‘‘ New 
Left” has been active for a long 
period of time. One of its chief 
representatives is the Zagreb student 
Zlatko Markus. Perhaps because his 
name is very similar to that of Pro- 
fessor Herbert Marcuse, Markus has 
been accepted as the main ideologist 
of this ‘‘ New Left.” Recently he was 
strongly attacked in a _ Belgrade 
monthly for having claimed that “ in- 
tellectuals, if they would like to 
remain intellectuals in the full sense 
of that word, must be against all in- 
terest groups and dogmatic spirits.” 
In an interview he has also said: 


“The young people of today are 
frequently requested to continue 
things other people have launched: 
they are requested to make efforts 
in which one must not doubt. 
Young people throughout the 
world, and even in Yugoslavia, are 
requested to be loyal and devoted, 
but one forgets that all loyalty and 
devotion presuppose conviction: 
they imply a deep and firm con- 


viction in the reasonableness of 
what should be done.” 


Professor Stojanovic, one of the 
staunchest fighters for ‘“ liberalisa- 
tion ” in Yugoslavia, has claimed that 
conservative forces inside the country 
have used the situation created after 
the 1966 Brioni Plenum for their own 
purposes, because no extraordinary 
Party Congress was convoked, and 
that this is why “an economic and 


political stagnation”? has appeared. , 


His colleague, Dr Stevan Vracar— 
who has become widely known for 
his suggestion that a two-party system 
in Yugoslavia should be accepted— 
has told the students that they should 
be much more critical of the existing 
situation. And Professor Ljubomir 
Tadic has advised the students to de- 
mand a “free university, a critical 
and progressive university—but there 
is only one step between reform of 
the university and reform of the 
whole of society.” The Communist 
Party in Yugoslavia is now making 
strenuous efforts to channel student 
dissatisfaction. It is doing so in the 
atmosphere of an ever fiercer internal 
struggle over the process of “ liberali- 
sation.” In this struggle, the students 
of Yugoslavia have an important role 
4 play, and no doubt they will play 
it. 


Soviet Embassy, 18 Kensington Palace 
Gardens, W8, at 6 pm on the day (or 
the day after, if news breaks after 6 
pm) the news of the use of force 
reaches this part of the world. 


We would be grateful if you would 
circulate this information to your 
readers. 

Terry Lacey, George Kiloh, Dave 
Mumford, 

Young Liberals/Liberal Students, 

36 Smith Square, London SWI. 


Vaccination 


Nicholas Griffin, in his letter support- 
ing heart transplant operations (July 
26), attempts to justify his support by 
suggesting that smallpox vaccination, 
once controversial, is now an accepted 
practice. However, smallpox vaccina- 
tion is still controversial, and for very 
good reasons. Here are two of them. 


Before the great Public Health Act of 
1875, with all the old-time insanitary 
conditions such as open cesspits etc, 
smallpox deaths in this country were 
around 2,000 per annum; while after 
the first compulsory trial of vaccina- 
tion, Britain had its worst smallpox 
epidemic with 46,000 deaths. Nowa- 
days, we have sanitation; and small- 
pox deaths are very low, but vaccina- 
tion remains a greater threat than 
infection. 


In a reply in Parliament on February 
12, 1964, and in the Registrar 


5 August, Monday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local 
activity. (061-881 1788.) 


5-9 August, Mon-Fri 


LONDON NWS8. 9.30 am to 5 pm daily. St 
Mark's Hall, Abercorn Place. ‘‘ Fourth World ”' 
Conference on ‘‘ The Breakdown of Nations.”’ 


6 August, Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Upper room, ‘‘ The 
Crown,'’ Corporation Street. Discussion group: 
‘““Communication.’’ Speaker: Chris Warwick. 
HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in 
Social Isolation. INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, 
St Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Open meeting and 
discussion group. 

LONDON. Westminster Abbey, 
Cathedral, St Paul’s. Daytime fast to show 
solidarity with oppressed against a wealthy 


Westminster 


Peace News 2 August 1968 7 
General’s records, appears the follow- 
ing statement: “In the 25 years ended 
December 1962, nearly two thirds of 
the children born in England and 
Wales remained unvaccinated, yet 
only 4 children under 5 died from 
smallpox; while of the one third 
vaccinated, no less than 86 children 
under 5 were killed by the vaccina- 
tion, and many more were seriously 
injured by it.” Injuries include such 
horrible disabilities as blindness, deaf- 
ness, epilepsy and violent insanity. 
Freedom from compulsory vaccina- 
tion is one of the freedoms which we 
have in this country, but it is one for 
which we must continue to fight. The 
National Anti-Vaccination League (2c 
Lebanon Road, Croydon, Surrey) is 
running an international demonstra- 
tion, August 16 to 29, travelling round 
many towns in Britain. The Worid 
Health Organisation wants to have 
compulsory vaccination everywhere; 
so watch out, if you value your child- 
ren’s health. 

Frances Howard, F 
38 Hampden Road, Hitchin, Herts. 


We've had some complaints recently 
about the shortage of Jetters. Things 
are not quite as they seem, however. 
The main reason is that we haven’t 
been receiving many. If you want to 
read a lively letters page, then maybe 
you should contribute to it. Deadline 
Monday, please.—Eds. 


church. Show your support in the anti- 
visitors book. Until August 8. Christian Non- 
violent Action. 


SOUTHEND CENOTAPH. 7.30 to 8 pm. 
Hiroshima anniversary silent vigil. CND. 


7 August, Wednesday 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk Club. Bar, singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


9 August, Friday 

LONDON WCI. 6 Endsleigh Street. Special 
meeting, all welcome. Christian Nonviolent 
Action. 


10 August, Saturday 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, Leopold 
Street, Bow Common, Christian Anarchists. 
David Poolman on “ France.’’ 


“ The history of totalitarianism shows the progressive 
dehumanisation of the organisations called into being by the 


myth of unity.” 


—Sir Herbert Read (RESURGENCE, July/Aug 1968) 


Diversity, and not unity, self-sufficient independence and not “aid,” a 
human scale, and not the “efficient” giantism of the machines should be 
our aims as we seek a more peaceful world: a world where no peoples are 
dominated by powerful neighbours, nor by distant imperial powers, and 
where each person will have a chance to make decisions for himself on all 
matters that closely affect his life—decisions that spell freedom. 


If you want to hear and talk with economists who confront the consensus 
and expose the fallacies in the worship of the Gross National Product, with 
members of national minorities who seek a “ breaking-down into nations,” 
the natural nations that know no empire, with those who are trying to bring 
politics full circle by linking the creative ideas of the radical (equalitarian) 
left with those of the radical (individualist) right in a constructive dialectic 
that could bring a “Fourth World” of small independent prosperous 
peoples—if you do, then come to the conference on 


is] 


The breakdown of nations 


which is sponsored by RESURGENCE, and which will take place 


from August 5 to 9 at 


St Mark’s Hall, Abercorn Place, NW8 from 9.30 am to 5 pm daily 


(St John’s Wood or Maida Vale underground) 


admission 2s 6d each day, 10s for five days. 
(Tickets and further information from Business Manager, RESURGENCE, 94 Priory Road, 


London NW6.) 
Conference Speakers include: 


Prof Leopold Kohr, author of 
“The Breakdown of Nations” 
(1957), “Development Without 
Aid” ete. 

Dr E. F. Schumacher, founder of 
The Intermediate Technology De- 
velopment Group, author of 
Resurgence articles ‘“‘Man Need 
Not Starve,’’ ‘‘ Buddhist 
Economics,” etc. 

Gwynfor Evans, 
Cymru. 

Ronald Webster, head of state of 
Anguilla, the second smallest in- 
dependent nation. 


MP, Plaid 


Rev Michael Scott, champion of 
S. W. Africa’s freedom, and of the 
Nagas; co-founder of the Com- 
mittee of 100. 


Yann Fouéré, author of “La 
Bretagne Ecartelée,” ‘“ L’Europe 
aux Cent Drapeaux,” etc. 


Prof Batista i Roca, 
National Council. 


And speakers and _ represen- 
tatives from Biafra, the Basques, 
Scotland, etc, and from the Federal 
Union of European Nationalities 
and the Council of Europe. 


Catalan 


Remember Mr Justice Widgery, 
who sent Del Foley, Michael 
Randle and Terry Chandler to jail 
for their “leading part” in the 
Greek Embassy occupation? The 
incisive skill at detecting the 
truth behind the evidence that he 
showed on that occasion (though 
you may call it something else) 
has let him down. 


In a High Court case last year he 
decided that a road-accident 
victim by the name of Leonard 
Plant was deliberately trying to 
up the damages by keeping his 
hand twisted into a claw shape. 
Now the Appeal Court has de- 
cided otherwise, and Mr Plant has 
been awarded £4,000 damages 
plus costs. Ah well, we all make 
mistakes sometimes... 


* * * 


So the direct action of Aberfan 
residents in tipping sludge over 
the Minister’s carpet had the de- 
sired effect. Take note. Remem- 
ber, they aren’t worried about 
being loathsome, but about being 
seen to be loathsome. 


But what a cheapjack little thing 
to insist on the people in the area 
having to pay £250,000 as “ their 
contribution” to getting rid of 
the tips. Isn’t 144 people, most of 
them children, enough contribu- 
tion? 


* * 4 


How many Aberfans are still to 
come? Last Wednesday, when a 
gasholder in Bermondsey, Lon- 
don, was having its first overhaul 
since the war, a huge unexploded 
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bomb was found containing over 
100 lb of TNT, at the bottom. It 
had been there since it smashed 
through the roof in 1941. And the 
point is, local residents have been 
saying it was there ever since. 
No-one took any notice of them of 
course. Just like no-one took any 
notice of them at Aberfan, or at 
Hixon level crossing. 


* * x 


A chain of 550 Swedish cinemas 
has decided to refuse to show 
The Green Berets, a Vietnam 
Western directed by John Wayne, 
when it gets to Sweden this 
autumn. 


John Wayne is in it himself; his 
men “are presented as dedicated 
heroes and the North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong as often brutal, 
despicable villains” (Reuters). 


“ Audiences in many parts of the 


United States have burst into 
applause at scenes in which an 
American air strike devastates a 
Viet Cong attack and an explosion 
leaves a grisly row of guerrillas’ 
bodies on barbed wire.” 


At present it’s still packing 
cinemas across the States, and 
has taken $1.6 million in only 
three weeks. 


If you bought Peace News in 
eager anticipation of our prom- 
ised Cohn-Bendit/Sartre confron- 
tation, lash out to the extent of 
another 2s, and get this month’s 
Anarchy, “The May Days in 
France.” 


As well as a gleaning of com- 
ments by Cohn-Bendit (“not be- 
cause we wish to add to the 
personality cult ... which he has 
continually repudiated, but be- 
cause his was the most con- 
sistently anarchist voice to be 
reported”) it’s got two eye- 
witness accounts of what it was 
like (one being an extended ver- 
sion of a piece we ran in Peace 
News at the time), plus an inter- 
esting analytic introduction by 
John Vane. “Do we then con- 
demn violence?” he asks in his 
conclusion. “ Of course not—there 
will be violence in every serious 
struggle, and violent resistance is 
better than no resistance — but 
we must question the current 
revival of interest in and approval 
of violent means which brings us 
closer to our enemies in more 
ways than one.” 


GLASSIPIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—is extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London NI 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


BOOKS AND BADGES for radical people. 
New lists. Send sae. Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1. 


CONTRIBUTOR to papers, writer, pacifist, 
Italian, would like to contact pacifists for 
interviews to exchange English-French- 
Italian conversation, friendship, and would 
like to work for pacifist organisations 
{translations of texts from English to 
Italian, etc). He speaks English. Please 
write to Box no 864, 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen, Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


JOANALEE AND ROBERT HURWITT, ex- 
Peace News staff, would like to visit Peace 


Service, 


News friends enroute overland to India. 
France, Italy, Sicily, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Turkey Iran, Afganistan, Pakistan. 
Leaving London motorbike September 1. 
Also want seli two Icelandic Airline 
tickets one way New York £69 each to 
be used before November 1968. One 
charter ticket Los Angles £73 one way 
leaving August 28. Contact Hurwitt c/o 
Peace News. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied b 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Boo. 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large 
stocks of books, paperbacks, peace litera- 
ture, greeting cards, stationery etc. 9.30 
am te 6 pm Mon/Sat. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. TER 4473. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan movement in India, may be 
obtained from Housmans_ Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London NI at 15s yearly 
or 1s 6d (post 3d) each issue, 


Accommodation wanted 


ACCOMMODATION needed from September 
for 1,200 books, bookcases, miscellaneous 
furniture and young university lecturer 
(fem). Cooking facilities. Any area Lon- 
don. Long let. Box no 863, 


M AND F MUSICIANS wish to share flat, 
pony, central London, furn or unfurn. 435- 
5. 


ROOM or smal! flat required, central or 
South London. Please write to Shirley 
parsons 12 King Edward Road, Maidstone, 
ent. 


For sale 


NEW RECORDS from Housmans. " North- 
umberland Forever,’’ The High Level 
Ranters. Topic 12T186, 39s 11d (postage 
1s), Folk Songs of Britain vol 1. ‘‘ Songs 
of courtship.’’ Part of new Topie series. 
39s lid (postage 1s). Kartick Kumar 
‘‘ Sitar Music.of India.”” Kumar/Pat Ward- 
ham, 42s 8d (postage 1s). Housmans, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1, 


Cinema 


CENSORED—And Why. Film Censor shows 
all. Also Chelsea Girls, Switchboard 
Operator, Portrait of Jason, All Night 
Underground, etc. Free illustrated pro- 
gramme new season now from New 
Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 
01-734 5888. Membership one gn. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 closed for repairs, Re- 
opening Aug 30 with a new play by Ted 
Roszak, ‘‘ The Rent.’ Book now! 


. 


